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Haeckel himself. The attempt to disprove either religious belief or scien- 
tific postulate is pure dogmatism possible only to one who is ignorant of the 
most obvious principles of epistemology. 

The discussion as a whole presents little that is new or especially con- 
vincing. It is largely dominated by a religious interest, as is seen in the 
definition of materialism. The passages which discuss the significance of 
scientific results for religious belief are by far the strongest and most sub- 
tle in the book. 

Another important line of thought is summed up in the assertion that 
within its own sphere natural science is the sole judge of truth and false- 
hood. In the knowledge of the ' outer ' world neither religion nor 
philosophy may interfere ; here the scientist is at home and his word is law. 

The main contention of the work is the statement of universal parallel- 
ism as defining the realms of science and philosophy, the studies of the 
'outer' and the 'inner' worlds respectively. As a solution of the 
problem which is said to be so difficult for materialism, this contention can 
hardly be regarded as satisfactory. If it be the work of natural science to 
deal only with the ' outer ' world then one would like to know with what 
the science of psychology is to deal. Is it to be the science of cerebral 
processes, or if this be the field of physiology, is there to be no science of 
psychology at all ? And again, one can hardly escape the problem of the 
relation of mental to brain process by declaring the latter to be phenome- 
nal. As Kant would say, both brain and mind as we know them are phe- 
nomenal, and the nature of their relation within our phenomenal world is 
one which demands an answer. Dr. Adickes tells us that consciousness is 
not a property, nor an effect, nor identical with motion, but in place of 
these he gives no intelligible statement which the modern psychologist 
might take as a working principle. At this point he seems far less in sym- 
pathy with Kant than is Haeckel. Kant, when he discusses the question 
at all, as in the Paralogisms, seems to make consciousness a determina- 
tion, i. e., a property of matter. That this position is untenable, the argu- 
ments of Dr. Adickes do not prove ; it is in fact doubtful if any arguments 
can destroy the position if it be taken as a principle of natural science. 
"What is needed here is a careful definition of terms which shall tell us 
what it means to make consciousness a ' ' property ' ' of the brain, or to 
" identify it with motion." The simplicity of Haeckel' s account of the 
world-process shows how desirable is such a terminology if it might be 
substituted for the unwieldy doctrine of concomitance ; the resulting ad- 
vantage to psychology would certainly justify the endeavor. 

Alex. Meiklejohn. 
Brown University. 

Questions de Morale. Lecons professees au college libre des sciences 
sociales. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. vii, 331. 
This volume presents in part the public lectures offered in the year 
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1 899-1900 at the newly organized Ecole de Morale in Paris, which owed 
its inception to a series of conferences on ethical theories and problems held 
the preceding year at the College libre des sciences sociales. It contains 
twelve papers of varying length and interest. They cover a wide range of 
themes, from those which belong to the technical problems of ethical theory 
to those which reach out into the spheres of economics and sociology. 
Perhaps the most prominent feature characterizing the entire series of dis- 
cussions is the keen interest everywhere manifested in the ethical problems 
of social life. 

Two papers are contributed by G. Sorel, one on La science et la morale, 
the other on Les facteurs moraux de /' evolution. G. Moch discusses Eire 
sans violence. The contribution of A. Darlu, La morale chretienne et la 
conscience contemporaine appeared, if I mistake not, some months ago in 
one of the French reviews. V. Delbos treats of Le Kantisme et la science 
de la morale, A. Croiset of Vue d' ensemble sur la morale grecque, and 
BernesofZ^w conditions de V action. D. Parodi attempts to break down 
the sharp distinction between reason and instinct in a paper entitled La 
raison et T instinct en morale. Of economic as well as ethical interest is 
G. Belot's discussion, Le luxe. The remaining chapters, furnished by E. 
Fourniere, P. Malapert, and M. Buisson, are entitled, respectively, La 
morale d'aftres Guyau, La justice sociale, and E education morale et I 'edu- 
cation religieuse. In a brief notice it is impossible to deal separately with 
each of these contributions, and the choice of those for further comment 
must inevitably appear more or less arbitrary. 

M. Darlu has succeeded in presenting very clearly and effectively the 
difference between the Christian morality "announced in Judea nineteen 
centuries ago ' ' and the dominant ideals of the so-called Christian nations 
of the present day. He finds the point of departure of the gospel con- 
ception in ' ' the idea of a kingdom of heaven, which, at a given moment, 
shall take the place of earthly society. Until it comes, the Christian ought 
to accept with submission the established order of earthly society'' (p. 61). 
He then goes on to discuss some movements of modern society which have 
led to an implicit renunciation of certain elements in primitive Christian 
morality. Foremost among these is the democratic movement, with its 
fundamental notion of a natural or rational right inhering in the human 
person, and its ideals of liberty and equality. The further conception of 
economic activity and the great idea of progress are considered, as is also 
that of the emancipation of women. Summarizing in a general way the 
evolution of the human conscience, M. Darlu distinguishes three move- 
ments in its development : The philosophic morality of the ancients, which 
sought a rational science of happiness ; Christianity, which taught the virtue 
of sacrifice and the law of love ; and the modern era, which struggles to 
develop the law of social justice. Thus Christianity represents one element 
in the total content of the contemporary conscience, but undergoes im- 
portant modifications when it comes into interaction with other essential 
elements of that conscience. 
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The problem of luxury, difficult alike for the moralist and the economist, 
is interestingly treated by M. Belot. In view of the extreme difficulty of 
defining the term he is led to distinguish between luxury in what he terms 
the "biological" and the "social" sense. The former consists in some 
inversion in the hierarchy of individual needs. It displays itself in sensu- 
ality and ostentation. These are evils almost without restriction. But 
when he passes to criticize the truly social manifestations of luxury, eco- 
nomic considerations cause him to hesitate in his condemnation. For it 
may well be that given the present social and economic order, the indul- 
gence in luxury by the wealthy results in less suffering than their absten- 
tion would do. Here it is less the luxury itself which is to be condemned 
than the social state, with its vast inequalities, of which luxury is the sign. 
What duty chiefly requires, therefore, touching the social manifestations of 
luxury, is an earnest effort toward a social order in which the claims of 
the collective good shall be heeded, and in which all shall share more 
equitably in the wealth and progress won by humanity. 

The discussion of the ethical views of Guyau by M. Fourniere contains, 
besides the exposition, some elements of criticism. Among them may be 
noted the contention that Guyau succeeded in separating his theory from 
that of the Utilitarians far less sharply than he himself realized. 

The lecture on Christian education and religious education contains a 
suggestion of an interpretation of religion which, while rejecting the super- 
natural in every form, shall still make religion the very soul of all science, 
art, and morality, in education and in life. 

In the contribution of M. Croiset the reader is given an admirable gen- 
eral outline of the course of moral reflection among the Greeks. It bears 
the marks of an intimate acquaintance with Greek literature and history. 
The writer makes four main periods in the development of the moral life 
of Greece : The morality of the Homeric world ; the traditional morality 
of the cities ; the philosophic morality in the cities ; and philosophic mo- 
rality after the fall of the cities. 

If the Ecole de Morale continues its work on the plane occupied by the 
present volume, it should prove a real influence in contemporary thought. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Kants Lehre vont inneren Sinn und seine Theorie der Erfahrung. Von 
Robert Reininger. Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1900. 
—pp. 154. 

The purpose of this work is to analyze fully Kant's conception of the 
internal sense, and to show the modificlations which would be produced in 
the critical theory of experience by a rigorous adherence to the determina- 
tions which most properly characterize the internal sense. The book falls, 
then, into two parts. The first part, after discussing the conceptions of 
sensibility and of the external sense, endeavors to describe accurately 



